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GUEST EDITORIAL 


MANY MAINLANDERS STILL LABOR UNDER 
FALSE OPINIONS OF NEWFOUNDLAND, AND... 


“It's Really Too Bad” 


AINLAND CANADA is still laboring under the impression that 

Newfoundland is a poverty stricken, boggy island where illiterate 
people do nothing but fish from archaic, poorly constructed craft, and 
where the status of the Newfoundland wife and mother is similiar to that 
of the Russian woman. 

In the on-and-off six years I've travelled the mainland—Ontario, 
Quebec, the Maritimes, Manitoba and the North West Territories—lI've 
found virtually the same opinion of Newfoundland. 

Salesmen in Toronto were sure vacuum cleaners and floor polishers 
couldn't sell in Newfoundland because “. . after all, you must admit, 
pitifully few Newfs have wooden floors in their homes. .” 

“And what kind of floors have they?” 

“Why—no offense meant, mind you—but haven't you people still 
got the hard-clay floor, especially the Eskimos and Indians?’’ 

To tell them there are no Eskimos and no real Indians in New- 
foundland was like telling a Newfoundlander Joey Smallwood is a Tory. 

And to tell them that Newfoundlanders were comparatively well 
off with our salary scale the third highest in all Canada, was like telling 
them they couldn't read the papers. 

For most of the erroneous opinions harbored by mainlahders about 
Newfoundland were originated by unscrupulous mainland newspapers 
in search of newspaper-selling sensationalism. 

Only the poor, sorry side of Newfoundland was shown. 

Jack Sullivan tried to take out an electrical appliance in Toronto 
for sale in Newfoundland. 

“‘But,”’ commented the firm’s manager, ‘‘are you certain Newfie 
electricity is enought to operate one of these machines’? [| hear St. John’s 
electricity is produced by means of a number of relatively small windjacks 
overlooking the city . .”’ 

Can you grow potatoes and cabbages in Newfoundland? 

That's a typical question by mainlanders. 

One Albertan in the RCAF, side by side with me in a survey plane 
over the far north where we were taking aerial pictures, asked: 

“Say, Newf, is it true you didn’t like the cabbage we had in mess 
today?” 

“No, I didn’t like it. Wasn't greasy. We like our cabbage cooked 
with corned beef so’s it'll be greasy, back in Newfoundland,”’ I said. 
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“Yeah,”’ piped my buddy, “I heard you people were raw blubber 
and grease eaters but | wasn’t certain.” 

Asked where he'd heard such a ridiculous thing, his answer was: 
“Dunno. Read it somewhere, | think. But you are blubber eaters, 
aren't you?”’ 

You couldn't convince him that we weren't and aren't. I didn't 
try. Because some mainlanders are dead sure we're half Eskimo, half 
Indian, and our diets comprise a mixture of both. 

Our women? Why, they didn’t see a fine dress until they went 
to mainland Canada, some mainlanders will tell you. As far as they’re 
concerned Newfoundland women make their own dresses out of seal 
skins, old bargain-store cloth strips and fur or sheep’s wool. 

Newfoundland women, I've been “informed,’’ are of the Russian 
women’s social calibre, that is they build their own fish flakes, row the 
boats, ‘‘man’’ the vessels, while the men attend other ‘“‘more masculine” 
functions. 

However, not all mainianders feel that way about Newfoundland 
and its men, women, and children. 

Some mainlanders, having married Newfoundland girls, associated 
with Newfoundland businessmen, students, and workers, consider New- 
foundland to be of strong character, of marvelous ability, and of great 
potential. 

Some mainlanders will tell you Newfoundland girls have the best 
looking legs in the world, that Newfoundland men are naturally skillful 
and wonderful to work with. 

Some mainlanders ‘know the score’’ about Newfoundland. They 
know our island to be of rugged beauty, wonderful and developing 
natural wealth, and second to none in intelligent thought and plan. 

It is fortunate, in one respect at least, that we are a province of 
Canada, for every day the Dominion is recruiting wonderful ambassadors 
in Newfoundland, for the army, navy and air force. 

These young men have given Canada high calibre officers and men, 
a high ranking official of the RCAF informed me last March. 

And these young men have gradually, since confederation, shown 
their worth—-and Newfoundland’s—to mainland Canadians from sea 
to sea. 

Oh they're ribbed because of their many accents, but it’s all in good 
form. 

As time goes on, mainland Canada will come to realize—as she is 
coming to realize—that most of the odd opinions about Newfoundland 
were originated by sensational mainland journalism and by disgruntled 
mainland soldiers who, during the last war when the island was slowly 
recuperating from the great depression, were stationed at isolated camps, 
in various sectors of the island. 

There's an old and true saying that “‘every dog has his day."’ 

And Newfoundland will have its day yet. —JUSTIN WRIGHT 
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weet Flome News from Abroad | 


By RON PUMPHREY 


Newfie Parliamentarian 


@ joe 
porte, 


Blundon, formerly of Lewis- 


is doing well for himself in 
Toronto. He is now a Member of 
Parliament for South York. 

Joe, incidentally, was a guest at the 
annual banquet of the Newfoundland 
Association of Toronto, held recently; 
approximately 300 


people attended. 


“We Love Thee—’Deed We Do!” 


@ Newfoundland-American Mrs. Betty 
Pape, formerly Betty Nugent of Kelli- 
take 
New- 


grews, has been appointed to 


charge of the second annual 
sched- 
uled to take place at scenic Fern Dell, 
Griffith Park, Los Angeles in 1955. 
Nearly 200 and 


their families signed the register at 


foundland picnic, tentatively 


Newfoundlanders 


the first annual picnic, held at that 
place recently. 

Prominent amongst the guests were 
Frank Arnold, formerly of Glover- 
town, B.B., who delivered an address; 
Pat Williams, former Bay Bulls res- 
ident, who led the masses in singing : 
“We'll Rant and We'll Roar” and “We 
Love Thee Newfoundland;” and Joe 
Arnold, formerly of Glovertown, who 
handed everybody copies of the St. 
John’s Evening Telegram. 


For Love of Humanity 


@ Because of his love of humanity, 
his outstanding courtesy above and be- 
yond the call of duty, constable Bill 
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Warren of the Sarnia, Ont., police 
force was recently given quite a play 


in the newspaper Canadian Observer. 


Bill, son of Mr. and Mrs. Jake 
Warren, 13 West Street, Corner Brook, 
was cited for his virtues as the result 
of a letter sent to the Chief of Police 
and the Mayor of Sarnia by a Detroit 


businessman. 


In observing Bill Warren during the 
routine course of his duty, businessman 
Roy Farmer said, I was convinced he 
is that rare type that loves his job 
and service to the 
citizens of your fine town. 


particularly his 


In the Biggest Hotel 


@ When Ruth Tucker of No. 6., Bell 


Island, went to Toronto to secure a 
job, she didn’t think she’d work in the 
hotel 


“the largest in the British Empire.” 


with the distinction of being 


Ruth works in the Royal York Hotel 
(which has an underground passage 
to Union Station), and she “loves it.” 


Not Slow At All 


@ Bill Basha and Steve Myers, former 
Bell Island residents, weren't slow to 
take advantage of opportunities when 
they went to Toronto to live. 


They now have a business of their 
own, catering to building contractors, 
and are believed to be doing reason- 
ably well as “their own bosses.” 


i 
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Those Long Years 
@ Recent 


after an absence of 37 years was Cap- 


visitor to Newfoundland 
tain Charles W. McKay, now of Van- 
couver B.C. 

The captain visited his brother, 
John R. McKay, 8 North Street, Cor- 
ner Brook, relatives 


where from all 


over the area went to see him again. 


Financially Sound? 
@ Up-and-coming young man at Dun 
and Bradstreet of 


Canada, Ltd., in 


Subscribe to 
ATLANTIC GUARDIAN 


“The Magazine 
of 


Newfoundland” 


Frank Kelly, former St. 


John’s sports star. 


Toronto, is 


Frank’s a_ financial reporter, or, 
more descriptively, a man who invest- 
igates the financial standings of busi- 
ness houses so as to ascertain whether 


they are financially sound. 


Back to Reporting? 
@ Bill Squires, former St. 
radio announcer, 


RCAF in four 
return to Newfoundland where he may 


John’s 
will be out of the 
months and will likely 


go into the field of radio or news- 
paper reporting. 


Bill is stationed at Winnipeg. 


Telephone 6247 P. O. Box 5015E 
William J. Ryan, 
ARCHITECT 


203 Water St., E. St. John’s 


PLAY TOGS 


AYRE & SONS. LTD. ST. JOHN'S. 


wonderful 


time in 


from AYRE'S 
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ALONG THE 
Conception Bay Highway 


(First of a series) 


Looking east at Kelligrews.. 
The road is in good shape here. 


Photostory by EWART YOUNG 


EREWITH A. G. begins a ser- 

ies of picture stories that 
may have no ending, for we in- 
tend to follow the route of the 
Trans-Canada Highway across 
Newfoundland. No doubt quite 
some time will pass before it 
will be possible to motor from 
St. John’s through to Port aux 
Basques, and when that happy 
day does arrive more time still 
will pass before the Highway 
will be completely paved and 
otherwise brought up to Trans- 
Canada specifications. By that 


“The Church by the Side of the Road” 
United, at TOPSAIL is shown right. 
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Road view from Topsail Hill. That’s Bell Island in the background 


time, what with all the develop- 
ments that will follow the com- 


pletion of the highway, we'll be 
ready to start shooting pictures 
and taking notes all over again. 


At that, we're putting the cart 
before the horse—starting our 
pictorial series at the eastern end 


(Continued on page 15) 


The attractive residence of A. J. Kavanagh, complete with swimming pool. 


be 


Wy 
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At LONG POND, MANUELS, people travelling in either direction cannot fail 
to be attracted by the sign inviting them to “STOP AT NICK’S FOR EATS!” 
Officially it’s the Cabot Store and Snack Bar, with the usual line of groceries 
merchandized out front, but at the rear, in a converted workshop, provision 
has been made, as the picture below indicates, for pleasant light eating and 
“sitting around and chewing the fat” in the Newfoundland tradition. Proprietor 
N. (for Nick) C. Noseworthy and his wife have made the place as homey as 
possible while not forgetting the modern touches demanded by the patrons of 
today, such as bright lights, chrome tables, the juke box, and the shuffle alley. 


— 
‘ a 
m- 
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About ten miles out of St. John’s we come upon something “out of this world” 
as buildings go in Newfoundland. It’s the giant plant of Canadian Machinery 
and Industry Construction Limited, manufacturers of industrial machinery, 
industrial builders and repairers. This $5,000,000 plant opened in 1952. 


A few miles farther, on the opposite side of the road, there is the smart new 
building operated by the Hanning Electric Company Limited, which lists 
storage batteries as its stock-in-trade. Both CMIC and Hanning are new indus- 
tries of the Smallwood Government and, with boots and shoes, leather goods, 
and textile plants, open up new fields of endeavour and employment in Nfld. 
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Coming “round the bend” into Donovan’s we see a panorama of sprawling 
buildings, the first of which, on our left, is the modern plant of ATLANTIC 
HARDBOARD INDUSTRIES LIMITED, also a Government-sponsored indus- 
try and reportedly going full blast on pressboard products which are finding 
a ready demand. On the other side of the railway line is the spacious NEW- 


FOUNDLAND HARDWOODS LIMITED, still another of the new industries 
and commonly known as the “Birch Plant.”. The four industries pictured on 
these pages have changed the face of Topsail Road but it is too early to tell 
how much they will change the economy of Newfoundland in general. 
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Octagon Pond on Topsail Road is fast taking on the appearance of a sporting 
resort. Sailboats and just plain boats are in frequent use and it is not unusual 
to see a seaplane taking off from the lake. All of which is helped along by the 
PARK-LE restaurant and boat-house snugly established at the head of the pond. 


At the corner of Blackmarsh and Topsail Roads, we come to the New and Used 
Car Lot of Terra Nova Motors Ltd. Here there is always a large selection of all 
makes and years of cars priced as to appeal to the man who wants a $500 car as 

well as to another who likes a one-year-old car, a slightly used one or a new one. 
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Just after passing Donovan’s we come to SOPER’S. Here the passing motorist 
—and of course the people who live around there—can get gas and oil, fruits, 
soft drinks and confectionery, at any reasonable hour, seven days a week. 
Proprietor of this well-known stopping place on Topsail Road is S. James Soper. 


Not far west of Soper’s is the Topsail Road workshop and showroom of R. W. 
BARNES, whose specialty is plumbing and heating. This establishment, 
opened up a few years ago, fronts on Octagon Pond and is an outcrop of a 
similar business long-established on Cashin Avenue in St. John’s. Mr. Barnes 
is presently featuring a new automatic saw retooler and filer. (See advertisement) 


BARNES 


» | 
Py 
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Increased motor traffic along the local Trans-Canada Highway is encouraging 
garage owners to extend their premises and others to start up in the car-cater- 
ing business. Shown above is something of what is happening to PENNEY’S 
SERVICE STATION, three miles from town, where Bill Penney, who started 
here in 1947, is adding a 25’ x 5 extension to provide hydraulic greasing. 


Some miles beyond Penney’s, we come to the KELLIGREW’S SERVICE 
STATION, owned and operated by Joseph Hynes, with Baxter Tilley as chief 
mechanic. This is a fully-equipped modern garage, opened in September, 1953, 
with a distributorship for International trucks, tractors, and refrigerators, and 
for Nash cars. The picture on page 7 was taken from the site of this garage. 
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Overlooking the Avalon Yacht Club at Long Pond, Manuels, a popular spot. 


ALONG THE CONCEPTION BAY HIGHWAY 


(Continued from page 8) 


where little or no actual Trans- 
Canada Highway building is go- 
ing on. But we'll get around to 
the western end in due course, 
in time, we hope, for a pictorial 
tie-in with the historic first-trip of 
the new Gulf car ferry “William 
Carson,” scheduled for this fall. 
Meanwhile, we've trained our 
lens on some of the scenes and 
places of business along the 
Topsail highroad, while it may 
not form part of the Trans-Canada 
Highway, will remain as it is 
now an important thoroughfare 
leading to the turn-around point 
in eastern North America—our 
ancient and honorable capital 


city of St. John’s. 
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Traffic is already just about 
bumper-to-bumper on fine days, 
Sundays and holidays, on the 
much-used Conception Bay road 
that is paved as far as Carbonear, 
a distance of 75 miles. Before 
it can be opened to the inevtiable 
stream of cars from the other 
nine provinces of Canada and 
the 48 states of the U.S.A., this 
road will certainly need to have 
some of the kinks taken out of 
it to make room for the anticipat- 
ed “tourist traffic.” 

Anyway, it’s interesting as it 
is, and maybe we need to take 
a good look now in order to re- 
member by and by good old Top- 
sail Road as it was in 1954. 
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The Sea Calls To 


I must go down to the seas again for the call of the running tide 


HE urge to ‘‘go down to the 

seas again’ pulled me to New- 
foundand last summer—to a wea- 
ther-beaten island where the sea has 
left its mark on the hardy people 
and made of them the friendly folk 
they are, always ready to help each 
other and a stray wanderer like my- 
self. Even as they offered me shel- 
ter, they wondered why anyone 
would come to their rugged land 
to bicycle. But what better way 
is there to meander along the nar- 
row cliff roads, with the breakers 
crashing on the rocks below or 
rolling sonorously up a_ wide 
smooth beach, where the smell of 
drying cod is mixed with the fresh- 
ness of balsam on the windy flakes, 
often so precariously perched they 
seemed in imminent danger of fall- 
ing into the sea, and where the 
long views across a sparkling blue 
bay give rest to the eyes. 


Among my most precious mem- 
ories are the warm hospitality 
shown to me and the feeling of 
mutual trust we had for each other. 
At Green's Harbor, where I arrived 
wet and cold, the invitation to 
come and share a lunch of delicious 
boiled dinner with Mr. and Mrs. 
Green would have been generous 
enough, but that was only the be- 
ginning. After cleaning everything 


Is a wild call and a clear call that may not be denied: 


By SYLVIA M. MELSON 


1 owned, and myself, | spent the 
night in this comfortable home, 
even remaining in charge of it next 
morning when my kind hosts went 
away for the day. A few days 
later near Old Perlican, when offer- 
ed a truck ride with my newly 
found hosts for the night, I gave 
up all my baggage to them instead, 
including such valuables as camera 
and money, while my bicycle and 
I flew over the bare hills bathed in 
a brilliant red sunset. Around the 
polished stove that night we en- 
joyed fragrant tea and tasty home- 
made bread and butter, while more 
loaves were rising in a neat row in 
the warmth of this cosy kitchen. 
Four in the afternoon was another 
favorite time to “get a mug up,” 
and the smell of tea and smoke was 
often noticeable along the road. 
Luckily too I was frequently asked 
to share this refreshment. How 
quickly now the aroma of tea takes 
me back to a Newfoundland 
kitchen! 


Out to the Cod Trap 


I remember being asked to “walk 
right in’ at the cod-fisherman’s 
home at Bonavista. It was a cool 
early morning and the small, low- 
ceilinged kitchen was warm and 
redolent of tea. My hot cupful 
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Newfoundland 


And all I ask is a windy day with the white clouds flying, 
And the flung spray and the blown spume and the seagulls crying 


—Sea Fever, by JOHN MASEFIELD 


was most invigorating and put me 
in just the right condition to go 
out to the cod trap. So much 
happened in the next few hours on 
that outing with the cod fishermen. 
It was a fair distance by dory and 
motor boat down the coast to the 
trap over a chill grey sea. The 
four strong men, dressed in thick, 
dark blue sweaters and _ rubber 
trousers and boots, hauled on the 
heavy net, gradually easing all the 
fish to one corner of it. Even be- 
fore the fish could be seen the water 
was full of movement, and this 
turned out to be an extra good 
catch. While the men, two at a 
time, lifted the fish into the boat 
with dip nets, I scrambled to keep 
out of their way on top of the en- 
gine cover and took photos. They 
worked fast and hard and soon had 
even the dory filled with fish. 
These cod were such limp things, 
offering no fight at all. When we 
went back to Mr. Abbott's stage 
—a flimsy-looking house of poles 
over the edge of the sea—the pre- 
paration of the cod for salting and 
drying began immediately. It was 
a fascinating procedure, quick and 
precise, and I was astonished at how 
much liver was obtained from each 
cod. This was carefully kept, of 
course, for its oil. In a _ small 
house nearby were stacks of salted 
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cod which 


four 
weeks would be dried outside on 
the windy, balsam-covered flakes. 
While we had been at the trap, the 
women and children had brought 


after three or 


out the partially dried fish and 
spread them on the flakes to con- 
tinue drying. They would be quite 
brittle when they were eventually 
ready for market. It was a sur- 
prise to realize that the smell in- 
side the stage was not unpleasantly 
strong, and also that there were so 
few seagulls to dispose of the 
refuse, or any other marine birds 
for that matter. 


Just as enjoyable as seeing how 
the fish were caught, was the plea- 


sure of eating them. What a diff- 
erence when they freshly 
caught! Could there be anything 


more delicious than flaky baked 
cod, or broiled salmon, or fresh- 
boiled lobster? Cod chowder 
never was so delectable, and cod 
“tongues were a new taste thrill. 
At Bonne Bay the fresh-boiled lob- 
ster only just taken from the sea, 
was so good | had three helpings. 
Sometimes I had partially dried 
salted cod boiled and buttered, or 
stewed with potato and onion and 
salt pork, or fried caplin, a slender, 
silvery, salty fish. I greatly enjoyed 
fish and brewis, a typical New- 
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MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY ANNUAL 
Obtainable at newsstands or by mail from the 
STUDENTS’ REPRESENTATIVE COUNCIL 
c/o Memorial University, St. John’s 


PRICE-$1.00 PER COPY (plusS.S.A. Tax) 
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Produced by Job Bros. and Co., “aU liye, 
Ltd., one of the oldest firms in 
Newfoundland. Hubay quick FILLET OF HADDOCK 
frozen fillets are becoming more you 
and more well-known in North 


America. Newfoundland _ fish eng 
caught in the crystal-clear waters 


of the North Atlantic, packed JOB BROTHERS 


and frozen by the quick-freeze 
method is indeed Seafood par and Company Ltd. 


excellence. St. John’s 
Established in 1780 
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foundland dish, and even learned to 
adopt its typical Newfoundland 
pronunciation—fish-n-brooz. The 
Bonne Bay salt-water salmon | 
brought home was too big for my 
shoulder bag, with the result that 
the tail stuck out and flopped up 
and down as I ran bach to the 
ferry. Mrs. Crocker fried it to 
perfection. Newfoundland certainly 
offered fish in great variety and 
knew how to prepare it. (To the 
sportsman, the many rushing rivers 
and inland lakes can be a veritable 
paradise with 30-40 lb. salmon 
not uncommon). 


Along its six thousand miles of 
deeply indented coastline New- 
foundland is extremely hilly, some- 
times treeless, usually tree-covered, 
and one-third of its surface is laced 
with rivers great and small and 
lakes and ponds of all sizes. From 
the air, they say it looks like a big 
green sponge. The high green hills 
surrounding Bonne Bay were the 
most beautiful of all, and I have a 
special memory of their loveliness 
as the rain and fog came sweeping 
across them. The most distant 
hilltops were nearly white, though 
the high patches of snow were still 
visible, while the nearer hills of 
various heights and distances passed 
from grey-green to grey to white 
until at last all were blotted out by 
the summer downpour. Along the 
south coast of the Island the tower- 
ing rocky entrances guarding the 
hidden harbors of the isolated out- 
ports simply dwarfed the S. S. 
Baccalieu, as we sailed from one 
settlement to the next. Often we 
passed very close to shore, close 


enough to hear the hissing breakers 
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and the echo from the ship's 
whistle. Sometimes, on a perfectly 
clear day, we would suddenly be 
in a small white world lost mom- 
entarily in a thick blanket of fog. 
The day I arrived at St. John’s, a 
soggy cyclist splashing along Water 
Street, friends drove me to the top 
of lofty Signal Hill, but the ancient 
city with its steep streets was at 
times obscured by swirling patches 
of fog. 


Supper With the Hayes Famiy 


Within half an hour of arriving 
in Newfoundland | had been in- 
vited to come to supper with the 
Hayes family at South Branch if 
I could cycle to the end of the road 
that day. With such an incentive 
you may be sure | was there. As 
we walked along the quiet country 
road to the Community Centre in 
the warm evening the girls taught 
me the tune of a famous New- 
foundland song, ‘The Squid-Jig- 
gin’ Ground,” and a few days later 
at Bonavista another girl gave me 
an old songbook with the words 
and music. Everyone told me that 
Holyrood would be the best place 
to go squidding, but added that 
these queer creatures would prob- 
ably not arrive soon enough for 
me. After three scorching days | 
came to this pretty town on Con- 
ception Bay, and to my great de- 
light the little boats of many colors 
were drifting on the quiet water 


and everyone was busy catching 
squid. They had arrived that very 
day! In a little while I was out 


there too in a dory with a jigger 
over the side, ready for the most 
hilarious half hour of my New- 
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foundland adventure. When _ the 
lead weight with the fringe of 
hooks had been jerked up and 
down in the water a few times it 
eventually caught a squid which | 
was then supposed to haul into the 
boat. But it took me several tries 
to find the courage to bring it on 
board, and when at last I did my 
curiosity was too strong and | 
peered over the side The squid, 
annoyed at being caught, promptly 
squirted black ‘ink’ at me, spot- 
ting my face and blouse. Its body 
was like reddish-brown rubber, 
cylindrical and about 10” long, 
while several tentacles were attach- 
ed at its head end. As soon as it 
was in the dory it went shooting 
all over the bottom of the boat in 
the water, sucking in water and 
expelling it with loud noises. 
Eventually my Holyrood host, Mr. 


Wall, put it on a dry board where 
it puffed itself up hard with air 
and finally turned a shining tur- 


quoise blue with spots! What an 
odd creature’ But apparently he 
is a tasty tidbit for cod, so he ts 
caught and preserved frozen for 
use as bait later on. I couldn't 
have laughed much harder than 
during that amusing adventure on 
the Squid-Jiggin’ Ground. 


It seems that three weeks earlier 
something had frightened millions 
of squid right up on the beach, 
sliding one over the other, until the 
fishermen came with trucks and 
shovels and bore their catch off to 
the fish plant just down the shore, 


making hundreds of dollars a day. 
The squid that couldn't be gathered 
enough became 


quickly fertilizer 


on all the potato patches and the 


effluvia at Holyrood were almost 
unbearable for a while! 


With so many squid here this 
was no spot for swimming. In 
fact, the sea was generally too cold 
anyway. But at New Melbourne, 
where the swell made a lovely lacy 
pattern on the smooth sand, and at 
Northern Bay, with its roaring 
breakers rolling in, many people 
were swimming in the waterfalls 
at the mouth of rushing streams, 
and it was possible to swim in the 
breakers where the cold salt water 
and warmer fresh water met. There 
were many laughing children run- 
ning into the waves, too intent on 
their sport to worry much about 
cold water. I remember other little 
children at a pebbly beach with 
whom I played a cheerful game of 
looking for brightly colored stones. 
I was wearing a small red wooly 
bonnet with a tassle that day, and 
later as I cycled away down a nar- 
row lane with all the children 
pattering behind | felt just like the 
Pied Piper! 


At Bay de Verde two little boys, 
Joe and Ike (pronounced ‘‘Oike’’) 
led me down a steep winding road 
into this interesting, colorful fish- 
ing village, crowded on a rocky tip 
of land between high cliffs with a 
harbor on either side. The one 
street, lined with fences draped by 
drying nets, was undulating with 
narrow lanes branching off it lead- 
ing down to the fishermen’s home 
and the cod-covered flakes. The 
wind sang in the wires overhead 
reminding me of the sound in the 
rigging of a ship. In the harbor 
all the little boats (called “rod- 
neys’ here) were straining at their 
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moorings among the white caps. 
On the windward side of the 
breakwater tremendous waves came 
thundering up on the rocks, break- 
ing in a high plume of spray, and 
it was glorious just to lean against 
the strong, warm wind and listen 
to the sound of the sea. (The force 
of the wind reminded me of the 
day | reached Bonavista after 
‘sailing’ across the barrens scarcely 
having to turn the pedals over, with 
a strong tail wind that billowed my 
white blouse out all around just 
like a sail). 


Aunt Sarah Had a Room 


Joe had thought | could stay 
with his family, but his mother 
suggested asking Uncle Joe instead. 
He was sorry too but said to try 
Aunt Sarah. So we wandered 
along the lanes, every house built 
on a higher level than its neighbor, 
till we found Aunt Sarah and she 
brought me in and gave me a room 
with a view—a view right out 
over the windy harbor. And when 
I went to bed that night | almost 
disappeared from sight into a feath- 


er mattress. I was in a cosy nest, 
not just of feathers but also of 
human kindness. Absalom and 
Reuben, father and son, were fish- 
ermen. Esther taught school at 
Heart's Content and knew the 
Rowe's who had been so hospitable 
to me a few days earlier. On a 
sunny afternoon at Heart’s Con- 
tent I clambered over the jagged 
boulders below the lighthouse— 
looking like a red and white barber 
pole with its spiral pattern—and 
gazed down into the clear depths 
of the sea sucking in and out of 
the crevices. 


Heart’s Desire. Heart's Delight 
and Heart's Ease, all fairly close 
together, are sleepy little fishing 
villages. Place names in New- 
foundland are certainly imagin- 
ative; and there really are such 
places as Come-By-Chance, Seldom 
-Come-By, Step Aside, Blow-Me- 
Down, Cupids, Happy Adventure, 
Tickle Harbor, Pushthrough, and 
so on. The friendly folk in the 
quiet outports have time to chat 
with a visitor and are genuinely in- 
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terested in all that goes on. They 
are not rushing wildly like the rest 
of the world. I loved the quietness 
and friendliness of the outports, 
especially ar Harbor Breton on the 
south coast, quite isolated except 
by sea or air from the rest of the 
island. We had been steaming 
through heavy fog, but as we 
rounded the high, cloud-fringed 
rocky sentinels guarding this har- 
bor the fog changed to a very light 
rain. At the wharf all the color- 
fully dressed inhabitants were wait- 
ing to welcome the ship, a weekly 
caller of great importance. Greet- 
ings passed between ship and shore; 
freight, including mail, lumber, 
nails, food and furniture, was un- 
loaded; and watching all the bustle 
of activity was a huge black New- 
foundland dog. I went ashore and 
walked leisurely along the main 
road with its sheep and goats, past 
the gleaming white church, and 
down to the beach, where the cod 
were drying. Everyone greeted me 
with a cherry word and a smile. 


Sailing away from these now 
peaceful little places, full of the 
story of the struggle between 
French and English for possession 
in days gone by, I wondered when 
I would see them again. Somehow 
the beams from the lighthouses 
shining over the sea through the 
inky blackness were symbolical of 
the people—helpful, friendly and 
cheerful, And running through all 
my memories was the sea, in all its 
moods, now sparkling and windy, 
now brooding and leaden, but gen- 
erous with its bountiful treasures 
to those who will work for them. 
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Pinchard’s Island, in the background, has been completely deserted 


The Village That Isn't There 


By DON RYAN 


HERE has never been a sum- 
mer like this before at Pinc- 
hard's Island, Bonavista North. 

That's because the island settle- 
ment that lies a few yards off 
Newtown was completely deserted 
by its people last fall and winter. 

The population on the island— 
it was 285 in 1945— has been 
steadily declining, and last year the 
twenty remaining families floated 
their dwellings across the narrow 
run and anchored them to the soil 
in Newtown. 

The two churches, seen in the 
extreme left background, are now 
landmarks, lonely reminders of a 
deserted island village, one of the 
oldest in Bonavista North. It was 


settled for more than a century and 
a quarter. 

The reason for the migration to 
Newtown is the isolation which 
residents had to undergo, especially 
in winter. As a result of this isol- 
ation it was difficult to get a teach- 
er for Pinchard’s Island. 

Isolation is breaking down in the 
area since a motor road was built 
to link Newtown with Wesleyville 
and the whole of Bonavista North 
three years ago. It is this road 
which has been in a large measure 
responsible for the desertion of 
Pinchard’s Island. 

Pinshard’s Island is the second 


village to disappear in Bonavista 
North. 
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Cape Island, a fishing village a 
few miles to the north, lost its last 
inhabitants two winters ago. Half 
of the twenty-odd families who re- 
sided there moved to Newtown, 
the remainder to Cape Freels. 


Newtown’'s population has in- 
creased considerably during the past 
three years. But even with the in- 
flux of people from Pinchard’s Is- 
land and Cape Island, its popul- 
ation is at least a hundred below 


what it was a half century ago— 
584 in 1902. 


And so Pinchard’s Island exists 


no more as a postal address or as 
home to a hundred people or so. 
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Today, 37 years, a marriage and 
three grown children later, Mrs. 
Ray Wells, of St. John’s, can still 
speak enthusiastically of her 
V.A.D. service in World War L 


HAT in the world does 
V. A. D. mean?” the 
blonde member of the Canadian 
Women's Army Corps asked me as 
a group of friends talked one night 
about World War |. and the part 
women had played in it. 
“V.A.D.” means ‘Voluntary Aid 
Detachment’. I was a V.A.D. 
myself, and I can safely say, in 
spite of all the hard work, the un- 
certainties and the scares, those 
were the best years of my life! 
We had fun, adventure galore— 
and the inner satisfaction of know- 
ing we were doing ‘our bit’ for our 
brave boys.” 
Ray had already joined up with 
the Royal Newfoundland Regiment 


Was 
a 


V.A.D. 


By JEANNETTE WELLS 
as told to 
IRIS POWER 


weren t 


and gone overseas; we 
married then, but we had an under- 


standing. I worked at George 
Knowling Ltd., here in St. John’s 
—and I couldn't see why a woman 
couldn't go to war too! I asked 
Mr. Knowling about it and he said, 
“Don't be silly, Jeanette (I was 
Jeannette Coultas then) you know 
there's no place for a woman in a 
war.” 

I wasn't satisified with that, so I 
started making enquiries. | found 
out that the V.A.D. in London 
took women from all parts of the 
Empire to work in hospitals, so | 
determined I'd get in that. I saw 
this one and that one, until finally 
I had my chance to go. Before 
they took me, however, I had to 
take a course of training at the 
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General Hospital. I arranged with 
Mr Knowling to go to work in 
the afternoons only, as I had to go 
to classes at the hospital from early 
morning until | p.m. At the hos- 
pital I learned to bathe the feet of 
men patients—and you never saw 
such funny, knobby-looking things 
as men’s feet! Anyway, | kept 
my repugance to myself, for I was 
determined to let nothing stop me 
from getting overseas. Apart from 
the hope of seeing Ray sometime in 
London if he got leave, | wanted 
to do something worthwhile, as | 
thought. I wanted to be in the 
midst of all the excitement. 

Came the day to go! All my 
friends were there to say goodbye 
and | had a batch of gold coins 
they'd given me as gifts, in a bag 
around my neck. My mother wept 
and thought | was foolish to leave 
the safety of Newfoundland in that 
year 1917 for the battlefields of 
Europe. I never did get any fur- 
ther than England——but mother 
didn't know that then. 


We landed at Halifax and there 
we had to wait for 23 days. Then 
one night we were alerted and led 
to the docks. We didn't know 
what ship was taking us nor were 
we encouraged to ask. One person 
however, did vouchsafe the infor- 
mation that the ship was a tub. 
On board we found that the ship 
was no floating palace—but we 
didn't care. We were on our way 
at last! 


Our ship was one of a convoy 
and we later learned was called the 
City of Marseilles. We had a few 
scares during the crossing. One of 
the ships in our convoy, the Kenil- 
worth Castle, was torpedoed. We 
didn't feel very brave, but it would 
never do to show any nervousness 
—all the officers and crew looked 
so brave. 

The dangerous and exciting voy- 
age completed, we set foot on Eng- 
land. It was Liverpool, where we 
landed, but very soon we were in 
London. The first day in London 
I just wanted to sit and realize I 
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was actually there, but we were 
ordered over to Harrod’s to get 
fitted for uniforms. I liked my 
uniform alright, but you should 
have seen the pretty ones the nurs- 
ing sisters wore! After the uni- 
form fittings, we were taken on a 
tour of London and the next thing 
I knew I was assigned to the 3rd 
London General Hospital. I was 
given a key and told to go to 14 
Henderson Road, Wandsworth, 
where | could try all the rooms 
until I came to a vacant one. The 
houses on Henderson Road were 
taken over as billets for the V.A.D. 
and heard many a away— 
I'm on night duty” from the doors 
| tried until I found an empty 
room. 

Then the rats! Oh. I was scared 
to death. There's one thing | can 
say. The worst part of all my ex- 
perience as a V.A.D. was the rats. 
They were everywhere. One day 
on the ward in Corridor C-——that 
was the name of one of the long 
corrugated tin shelters that had to 
be erected on the hospital grounds 
to take care of the awful overflow 
of wounded continually being 
brought in—one day a rat was 
making a frightful row. ‘Go get 
a cat,’ the sister in charge ordered 
me. ‘Where?’ I asked. ‘“‘Any- 
where,”’ said the sister. “Scrounge 
around the other wards——but don’t 
come back without one. Cut-glass!”’ 

Cut-glass was the nickname they 
made out of Coultas. Well, any- 
way, | finally nabbed a cat four 
corridors away and brought it into 
the ward. The cat backed away 
from where the rat was, so [ 
grabbed her and pushed her to- 
wards the rat, saying “Get him, 
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Pussy.” All of a sudden a big tall 
South African in the bed nearby 
shouted “‘Get away! Get Away! 
That's not a rat——it's a weasel!” 
Both nurse and I ran screaming 
into the kitchen as the South Afri- 
can grabbed his walking stick and 
killed the weasel. ‘‘What’s wrong 
with you, Cut-glass?’’ he asked 
when we came back in again. 
“Didn't you ever see a weasel be- 
fore? Don’t they have any in New- 
foundland?"’ “They have them in 
Newfoundland,”’ answered, 
they're in the woods. They don’t 
come into houses and pretend to be 
rats!" 

The first night I was in my 
room on Henderson Road, a nurse 
who'd just moved to other quarters 
visited me. She explained that 
Billy and Nellie lived in my room 
and that I'd better take good care 
of them. “Who are Billy and 
Nellie?’’ I asked. ‘“They’re two 
mice that I had for pets. Be care- 
ful of them and make sure you 


feed them.’ I gasped at this. 
Home in Newfoundland, we killed 
mice—we didn’t make pets of 
them. Right there and then I de- 


cided as soon as she'd gone, I'd get 
rid of Billy and Nellie real fast. I 
went out and bought two mouse- 
traps and set them. In the middle 
of the night I woke to an awful 
squealing and rattle. Jumping up, 
I saw I'd caught the mice alright 
-—but only by the tail. They were 
dragging the mousetraps all over 
the floor and I was beginning to 


feel ill. I had to do them in—but 
how? 
Spotting the half-filled water 


jug which stood on the washstand, 
I pulled on my beautiful new kid 
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gloves which I'd bought at Har- 
rod’s—-and grabbed the two mice 
—trap and all. Plunging them 
down into the water jug, | gritted 
my teeth and held on. That was 
the end of Billy and Nellie but not 
of that nurse's anger when she 
found out later that her pets were 
missing. 

Work at the hospital was grim 
—but satisfying. There were so 
many poor boys coming in all the 
time, that we kept going at top 
speed and fell into bed at night ex- 
hausted. We had to feed the blind 
boys and write letters for them. 
My heart used to break just to see 
them——but usually I was too busy 
rushing around and doing things 
for them to even think of whether 
| had a heart. Many of our own 
boys from Newfoundland were at 
the 3rd London too, and I used to 
save up all the cigarettes anyone 
gave me, for I didn’t smoke myself, 
and smuggle them in to our own 
lads. 

However, when we had leave, 
everyone was so kind to us. In 
uniform, you could go anywhere 
in London. Nobody charged for 
anything, even the theatres were 
free. Once when a group of us 
were invited as guests of Lord and 
Lady Desborough on the Thames, 
[ won a prize for target-shooting! 
Ray had shown me how to shoot 
in the old days at home, when we'd 
go off to Bennett's Grove, at the 
foot of Signal Hill, near Quidi Vidi 
Gut, for a practice. 

We of the V.A.D. who came 
from Newfoundland were attached 
to the Imperial Army. Our pay 
was a shilling a day. Canadians, 
Australians and those from other 
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parts of the Empire were paid by 
their own governments—and re- 
ceived the princely sum of the 
equivalent of $1.10 a day! Fora 
long time the girl in the room next 
to mine took no notice of my at- 
tempts to make friends—until | 
found out that she thought | was 
a Canadian, rolling in the riches of 
$1.10 a day to her shilling pay. 
We became good friends when she 
knew I was on the same low finan- 
cial footing as herself. 
Nevertheless, we found a shilling 
a day more than sufficed for our 
needs. Everything was provided, 
even stamps for our letters. We 
saw everything there was to be 
seen—free of charge——and we went 
everywhere on our days off. The 
only thing was——-you went every- 
where in uniform. Your uniform 
brought kindness from everybody. 


You weren't worth even a glance 


in mufti. 1917 passed in plenty 
of hard work and excitement— 
and then November 11, 1918. I 
had seen Ray once in all that time, 
when he got a few days leave from 
the battlefields of France. He was 
a handsome, erect soldier and | was 
very proud of him as we went 
about together. It was months 
after the end of the war when pass- 
age was secured for me on the 
Corsican, bound for Newfoundland. 
And, whom should | find on the 
same ship—but Ray! We had a 
good trip across the Atlantic but 
we were nearly shipwrecked on the 
coast of Newfoundland, when the 
boat drifted into Logy Bay instead 
of the harbor of St. John’s, in a 
wet, drizzly fog. Ray and I shud- 
dered when we saw what an Eng- 
lish nurse called a ‘‘big black ice- 


berg.”” It was the stark cliff she 
saw, glistening wet from the pound- 
ing of the ocean. However, the 
captain knew his danger and avert- 
ed it in time. 

Now we were safely home at 
last from the war, | thought. What 
now? It was not long afterwards 
when Ray and | got married. 

Even now, I feel the urge to en- 
list. Especially when my_ son, 
Harry, joined the RCAF during the 
past war, and my two daughters 
joined the CWAC-. I really wanted 
to go, but | guess I'm not young 
enough. 

During the Royal Visit to Can- 
ada, the Duke of Edinburgh stop- 
ped to chat with me as I| stood 
with other war veterans during an 
inspection at Newfoundland’s War 
Memorial. The Duke spotted my 
war service medal and asked which 
hospital I had been attached to. 
“The 3rd London General,’’ I told 
him, and was amazed to hear that 
he was familiar with it. “You 
will be glad to know that the 
crippled children have their hospital 
back again,’ the Duke told me. 
The hospital had been requisitioned 
for ‘‘blightys’’ in the midst of hos- 
tilities and the children were moved. 

On the wall of Mrs. Wells’ 
sitting-room, hung near photos of 
herself, her husband, her two 
daughters and her son, all in uni- 
form, is a framed certificate which 
reads: “Presented by the Joint 
Committee of the British Red Cross 
Society and the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem in England to Miss 
Jeannette Edgar Coultas in recog- 
nition of valuable services rendered 
during the War.” —I. P. 
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—The Evening Telegram. 


HO says there's a housing 
shortage in St. Jol .’s! 


According to the latest edition 
of the telephone directory there is 
only one Mann in this city, with 
11 Houses and two Holmes to ac- 
commodate him. 


Howse (9) zat? 


Don't ask us Howe (2) come! 


Ask the ‘phone, the statistics 
aren't listed there Ferneaux reason. 


Like we said, there is one Mann 
here, and if he doesn’t like the 
Houses or Holmes he can always 
revert to the Caves, of which there 
are two. 


He has a most unusual year, with 
16 Summers, 18 Winters divided 
into one Week(s), 22 Days and 
19 (K) nights. 


Our Mann might have come 
from Mahers or some other outer 
world. What, with six Knees, 
three Legges, one Head, five Heales, 
three Hands, five Footes (or, more 
grammatically, “feet’’), three Haires 
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Who’s Who 
in St.John’s 


By RON PUMPHREY 


(nearly bald, eh wot??), and no 
less than 14 Ayres (to minimize 
chances of going Stone (14) deaf). 


Defying all statistics, the new 
St. John’s telephone directory states 
there are four Ponds in this city, 
only one Poole (potholes obviously 
excluded), and nine——imagine-— 
nine Lakes. 


Thomas Ring, local harness 
maker, had a story when he told 
The Telegram there are only nine 
horses here. Not to be outdone by 
Ring, is the St. John’s telephone 
directory which attests to a bird 
shortage, too, with only three Spar- 
rows and six Robbins remaining. 


There are five Flights (meaning 
that four of the birdies are 
grounded; for military security, no 
doubt). 


Abh!! But the Mann has his 
pick of wealth and possessions 
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What, with one Gold piece; one 
Goldstone, and five Rubies; and 
five Nashes, 11 Austins, 14 Hud- 
sons, 35 Morrises, and 10 Fords! 


Naturally there is only one 
Christmas, The telephone book 
doesn't dispute that. 


But the book has to be different, 
so it says Jerry Christmas instead 
of Merry Christmas. 


England had better stop sound- 
ing off—there’s a Winston Churc- 
hill here too! 


Rome has only one Pope. St. 
John's has 13! There are also 95 
Parsons, 53 Bishops, only two Pil- 
gtims, according to the telephone 
book. 


An /nkpen is an auditor, and a 
Sweep here is a chimney cleaner. 


There are 58 Whites here, one 
Black, six Blues, and not a few 
Greys and Grays—but, unlike other 
countries, nobody gives a_ hoot 
about the color lines. 


Some Yarn (1), eh wot?? 


Have you a “Baby of the 
Month” in your home? If so, 
we'd like to hear from you. A 
snapshot will do. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND FIRE 
AND 
GENERAL INSURANCE CO. 
LTD. 
E. F. KENNEDY (Manager) 


175 WATER ST. ST. JOHN’S 
PHONE 5186 


Specialists 


FOR A DEVELOPING PROVINCE 


fisheries research 
forestry 
chemistry 

mining 


civil, electrical 
and mechanical 


engineering 


Arts, Education, Law and 
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how to really 
get a nest egg 


Whiat’s your Savings Account like? Do 
you really save money in it, or are you 


leaning a bit heavily on the old cheque- 
book? 


Why not open a real Savings Account 
at The Bank of Nova Scotia. Tuck a 
few dollars into it every payday and 


leave it there. In a short time you'll 


have a sizeable nest egg for the more 


important things you wish to buy. 
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EATON'S 


Customers Shop with 


CONFIDENCE ... 


OUR FAMOUS GUARANTEE : 


Since 1869 Eaton customers have been pro- 
tected by this famous guarantee, “Goods Satis- 
factory or Money Refunded.” Everything you buy 
from Eaton’s is backed by this famous guarantee. 
Another reason why today, and every day, you 


shop with confidence at Eaton’s. 
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